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Dublin, 4th Feb. rank 
GENERAL COMMITTEE. 
or 
ROMAN CATHOLICS. 
EDWARD BYRNE, Eſa. IN. THE CHAIR. 


RESOLVED, That this Committee has 
been informed, that reports have been circu- 
lated, that the application of the Catholics for 


relief extends to unlimited and total emanci- 


: pation; and that attempts have been made, 


wickedly, and falſely, to inſtil into the minds of 
_ the Proteſtants of this kingdom an opinion, 
that our applications were preferred in a tone of 

Menace. E 8 


| Reſolved, That ſeveral Proteſtant gentlemen 
have expreſſed great ſatisfaction, on being in- 
dividually informed of the real extent and re- 
ſpectful manner of the applications for relief, 


have 
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have aſſured us, that nothing could have ex- 


cited jealouſy, or apparent oppoſition to us, 


from our Proteſtant countrymen, but the above- 


mentioned miſapprehenſions. 


Reſolved, That we therefore deem it neceſ- 


ſary to declare, that the whole of our late appli- 


cations, whether to his Majeſty's miniſters, to 


men in power, or to private members of the 


legiſlature, as well as our intended petition, 


neither did nor does contain any thing, or ex- 


tend further, either in ſubſtance or in principle, : 


than the four following objects: "2 


Iſt, Admiſſion to the profeſſion and practice 


of the law. 
2d, Capacity to ſerve in county magiſtracies. 
zd, A light to be ſummoned and to ſerve on 
grand and petty juries. . 
Ath, The right of voting, in counties ONLY, 


for PRoTEsTanT Members of Parliament; in 


ſuch a manner, however, as that a Roman Ca- 


 tholic frecholder ſhould not vote unleſs he 


5 either 


( vii } 
either rented and cultivated a farm of twenty 
pounds per annum, in addition to his forty ſpil- 
ling freehold, or elſe poſſeſſed a freehold to the 
amount of twenty pounds a year. 


| Reſolved, That, in our opinion, theſe appli- 
— cations, not extending to any other objects than 
the above, are moderate, and abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary for our general alleviation, and more par- 
ticularly for the protection of the Catholic far- 
mers and the peaſantry of Ireland; and that 
they do not, in any degree, endanger either 
Church or State, or endanger the W of 
the Proteſtant intereſt. 


Reſolved, T hat we never had an idea or 
thought ſo extravagant, as that of menacing or 
intimidating our Proteſtant brethren, much leſs 
the legiſlature ; and that we diſclaim the violent 
and turbulent intentions imputed to us in ſome 
of the public prints, and circulated in private 
converſation. pare 


Reſolved, That we refer to the known diſ- 
| poſition of the Roman Catholics of this king- 
dom, to our dutiful behaviour, during a long 


ſeries 


(vii) 


ſeries of years, and, particularly, to the whole 
tenor of our late proceedings, for a full refutation 


of every charge of ſedition and diſloyalty. 


Reſolved, That for the more ample and de- 
tailed expoſure of all the evil reports and ca- 
lumnies, circulated againſt us, Ax ApDRESS T 
OUR PROTESTANT FELLOW-SUBJECTS, AND To 
THE PUBLIC IN GENERAL, be printed by the 
order, and in the name of the General Com- 


mittee. 
Signed by Order, 


RICHARD M<CORMICK, Secretary. 
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ADDRESS, G. 


Wurrras reports for ſome time paſt have 
been circulated, extremely prejudicial to the ho- 
nour and moſt important intereſts of the Roman 
| Catholics of Ireland; whereby great uneaſineſſes 
and ſuſpicions have been excited in the public 
mind, and civil and religious animoſities have 
been ſet on float, to the manifeſt danger, if not 
of the public peace, at leaſt of the good- will and 
_ affection, which ought to ſubſiſt between the ſub- - 
jects of the ſame ſovereign. Although we are 
conſcious that no juſt grounds of reproach exiſt | 
againſt us; yet as it is in the power of every 
man to revive dormant prejudices, by reſorting 
to calumnies which if not repelled may gain cre- 
dit with the unwary, we are compelled, however 

reluctantly, to meet the diſcuſſion, and to take iſſue 
„ | B e with 
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wich our detractors. We did imagine we might 
have flattered ourſelves it would not have been 
neceſſary. The memory of the civil contentions 
in which our anceſtors were engaged, and of 
which no traces remain, except in the laws en- 
acted againſt us, cannot be ſuppoſed to furniſn any 
reaſonable cauſe of reſentment at this day. Thoſe 
wars did not ariſe from religious diverſity alone, 

but were complicated with many cauſes (which 
are long ſince extinct) common to other perſua- 
ſions, though we alone have paid the forfeit. But 
if the crime had been peculiar to our predeceſſors, 
it ought to make no impreſſion to our diſadvan- 
tage, becauſe there is no religious perſuaſion, 
and no party diviſion into which a nation can be 
caſt, which in ſome period bas not oppoſed the 
courſe of lawful authority: which offence, if it was 
to reſt for ever on their heads, and could be obli- 
terated by no length of time or ſubſequent me- 
Tit, civil diſcords being multiplied without end, 
would deſcend from generation to generation ; 
the fociat bond be entirely broken by every 
caſual rent, and the evils of tranſitory diſſenſion 
confirmed into eternal hoftility. As every'civit 
action and every criminal proſecution has its pe- 
riod of limitation, and ends at leaſt with the life 
of man; ſo we conceive that the period of one 
hundred years is a ſufficient limitation againſt pe- 
DE: EE nalties 
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nalties on the ſtigma of a rebellion, committed 
neither by ourſelves, nor by our immediate an- 
ceſtors. During this long protracted period of 
our ſevere and tedious purgation, what have 
we not done and ſuffered, to waſh away the ſtains | 
of this imputed guilt > We have endeavoured to 
imitate the example of the great Captain of our 
 falvation, by bowing down our heads in ſilent 
ſorrow to the afflictions, by which (according to 
the corruption of our unhappy nature) individual 
malice had ſharpened the rage of angry laws. 
We had flattered ourſelves that our meekneſs 
and patience had diſarmed animoſity of every 
pretext, at leaſt of every reaſon, Enlarged and 
liberal ideas began to gain ground in this king- 
dom, as well as in the reſt of Europe. The legiſ- 
lature had already, in ſeveral inſtances, extended 
the protecting influence of the laws to this for- 
lorn and ſegregated member of the common- 
wealth. Moreover parliament had authentically 
declared © That the relaxations of the 4j iſ- 
abilities and incapacities, to which we were 
ſubject, were reaſonable and expedient, in conſe- 
quence of our uniform peaceable behaviour for a 
long ſeries of years*.” From theſe and many 
other conſiderations we were ind uced to hope that 
every deſcription of our Proteſtant brethren 
would have ſeen us with eyes of brotherly affec- 


* 17 and 18 Geo, III. i 
* 2 „„ 
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tion, and, inſtead of obſtructing, would have 
greeted our approach, and zealouſly forwarded 
our ſteps in the road pointed out to us by par- 
liament itſelf which, in the diſtinct language of 
legiſlative authority, had pronounced that “ it 
would tend (not to the ſubverſion of any eſtab- 
liſhment, but) to the improvement of this kingdom, 
and to the proſperity and freng/h of all his ma- 
jeſty's dominions, that his ſubjects of all denomi- 
nations ſhould enjoy the bleſſings of our FREE 
CONSTITUTION, and ſhould be bound to each 
other by mutual intereſt and mutual affe&ion.” 


And ſo we are convinced it would have been, if 
the moſt ſubtle, and, at the ſame time, the moft 
powerfulexertions had not beenemployed, to poi- 
{on and alarm the public mind. Dark and cruel 
ſurmiſes have been diſperſed abroad. The ears of 
men have been filled with imputations of ſedition 
and turbulence. Sophiſtic arguments, derived 
from a mixture of confuſed ideas and falſe prin- 
ciples, have been fabricated, to traduce our mo- 
tives, andto miſconſtrue our legal and temperate 
purſuit of rational liberty into a ſtruggle for unjuſt 
domination. An alarm has been ſounded through- 
out the kingdom, of danger to the Church and 
State; and every artifice employed, which could 
be calculated to flatter and irritate the paſſions, and 
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to excite the fears of our Proteſtant brethren. 
As theſe arts have produced an effect even beyond 
expectation, and the exceſs of which their authors 
may now perhaps regret, it is impoſſible for us 
to remain ſilent. If indeed we condeſcended to 
imitate the ways of our detractors, we might ſhift 
off this neceſſity. But as they, knowing the in- 
juſtice of their charges, have maligned us only . 
by oblique infinuations; ſo we, conſcious of our 
own integrity, are not afraid to take thoſe accu- 
ſations upon ourſelves, and fairly to meet their 
indirect attack. 5 FOOTE, 


In the firſt place, it is incumbent upon us to 
reduce the confuſed maſs of obloguy, which has 
been heaped upon us, into ſome kind of certain- 
ty, both in its ſubſtance and in its application. 
We ſhall afterwards examine the grounds of it. 
For this purpoſe we are to premiſe, that a di- 
viſion, in the Catholic body, has been art- 
fully imagined, and ſtrongly infiſted upon; of 
which one part is honoured with the appellation 
of the real Catholics ; the men of birth, property, 
education, character, morals, and underſtanding. 
The other part is repreſented as a baſe, unlettered, 
mechanical, poor, and vulgar herd ; the obſcure te- 
nants of the counting; houſe, and the rude tillers 
of the ſoil—men incapable of comprehending the 
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principles of ſociety, or the ties of moral obli- 
gation. „ 


Firſt, it is proper to remark, that the diſtribu- 
tion and contra- diſtinction of men which is here 
ſuppoſed, implies an entire and previous diſſolu- 
tion of the ſocial bond, and one which, if ever it 
takes place, can only exiſt for the deſtruction of 
the ſuperior claſs. But fortunately for the pro- 
ſperity, the peace, and the honour of Ireland, 
no ſuch diviſion has yet been effected among 
the Roman Catholics. It is true indeed, that a 
diviſion (if the defection of ſo ſmall a number 
can be called a diviſion) has been fomented, and 
yet ſubſiſts, which, however it is to be lamented 
upon other grounds, is not of the nature above 
deſcribed. Two parties are ſeen amongſt us; 
one compoſed of thoſe who (from motives belt 
known to themſelves) have been induced to put 
their hands to the Addreſs of the 17th of De- 
cember; for which act Lord Kenmare. has been 
declared unworthy of our confidence: The other 
party conſiſts, on one hand, of this Committee 
(delegated for the purpoſe of tranſacting the 
concerns of the Roman Catholics), and, on the 
other, of all thoſe who have come forward in 
various reſolutions of approbationto this Commit- 
tee, and of abhorrence of the imputations which 
e Lord 


th 
Lord Kenmare's addreſs has obliciety thrown 


upon us, but which many of the addreflers 
themſelves have ſince honourably diſclaimed. 


Of theſe two parties it is evident, that the 
pompous and encomiaſtic fide of the picture 
above delineated is meant to apply to the fol- 
lowers of Lord Kenmare ; the vilifying and op- 
 probrious expreſſions relate to this Committee, 
and to thoſe who have ſupported it. Before we 
proceed to expoſe the injuſtice of this application 
in both its parts, we with to have it underſtood, 
that in diſcharging ourſelves from illiberal re- 
flections, we only mean to reject thoſe which 
imply ſome evil moral quality. We ſhould be far 
from the mean and infolent vanity, ſo unbecom- 
ing a Chriſtian and a man, of taking pride in 
the accidents of birth, wealth, and education, 
in whatever degree we might poſſeſs them. We 
do not account ourſelves better than thoſe 
whom perhaps a kinder providence has placed 
in the moſt humble life, and who ſerve their 
generation with a more obſcure, or a lefs ſuc- 
ceſsful induſtry. Why ſhould indigence be in- 
ſulted ? We do not deſpiſe the poor, nor him 
who with the ſweat of his brow bears all the 
burden of the common curſe, Our actions 
8 | on Will 
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will ſhew, that we are not willing to ſacrifice for 
objects of avarice and ambition to ourſelves and 
to our children, the neceſſary ſecurity, the juſt 
importance, the protecting franchiſe of the man, 
whoſe hard toil obtains from our mother Earth 
the very bread we eat. When, therefore, it 1s 
aſſerted, that we are only the unlettered, poor, 
mechanical members of our perſuaſion, we deny 
it only becauſe it is not the fact. As far as it 
regards ourſelves, the impoſture is leſs material. 
But when it is conſidered, that it is not this 
Committee alone who are repreſented as deſti- 
tute of property, character, and knowledge, 
incapable of diſcerning ſocial good or public 
utility; but that all the Roman Catholics, who 
have ſtood forth on this occaſion, the prin- 
cipal merchants of ſo many trading cities, the 
houſeholders of all the pariſhes of this capi- 
tal, the landed proprietors of ſo many counties, 
are involved in this indiſcriminate reproach of 
meanneſs, poverty and 1gnorance—common 
ſenſe, and the feelings of mankind exact from 
us an authentic aſſertion of the truth. We de- 
clare then, and we are warranted in declaring, 
that the names and characters of the perſons who 
have ſigned reſolutions in favour of the gene- 
ral committee, are of the firſt reſpectability in 
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every claſs, and every line which the law has left 


open to us. Let thoſe who have read their reſolu- 


tions themſelves judge of their capacity, and ſay 
- whether they are, as has been infinuated, below 
che ſtandatd of the human faculties, and incapable 
of political combinations, oreven of appreciating 
their own wants, and their own grievances, 


It has been repreſented that they have zo take 
in the proſperity of their country, aud nothing to 
hazard in the event of public calamity. If we 
are to ſpeak of their ſubſtance, to bring the 
eſtimate within the loweſt poſſible calculation, 
we cannot compute the property of thoſe who 
have already figned reſolutions in our favour (to 
ſay nothing of ourſelves, or of thoſe who are yet 
to ſign) at leſs than TEN MILLIONS STERLING ; 
we ſhould come nearer the truth, if we ſhould 
fay TwenTY MILLIONS. If mercantile and 
perſonal wealth conſtitutes the greater part of this 
ſum, it is becauſe the property of the Roman 
Catholics is principally veſted in trade, and that 
we have been long incapable, and are bur lately 
qualified to acquire real eſtates. But, though 
Providence has not frowned upon our humble in- 
duſtry, we repeat it again, that we ſolicit relief 
not for the ſake of the rich, but for the ſake of the 
poor. And if we were all funk (as too many of 
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us are) in one dreary lot of hopeleſs poverty, we 
ſhould only poſſeſs a ſtronger claim to the cha- 


rities of parliament, and one argument more for 


a participation in equal laws. 


But it is ſaid theſe addreſſers are the LAx DED 
INTEREST. A landed intereſt is certainly reſpect - 
able and deſerves much, but not the whole at- 
tention of a legiſlature; that is to ſay, where it is 
united, and not when it is in a ſtate of unnatural 
ſeparation from the general maſs of property. It 
ſo happens, however, that a much greater propor- 
tion of that very property is with the Committee 


than with the followers of Lord Kenmare. But 


after all, what is the hereditary landed intereſt of 
the Roman Catholics, unrecruited by commercial 
induſtry, and recent acquiſition? It is the rem- 
nant of five hundred years civil contention, the 


miſerable reliques of the vexatory proceſs of a 


code of laws, whoſe profeſſed object it was to an- 
nihilate that very intereſt; to diſſipate the poſſeſ- 


ſions, and break the ſpirit of the poſſeſſors. What 


quantity of public virtue and political judgment 
is left in thoſe whom envy has driven or artifices 
have dehauched from the moſt ſacred of all 
connections, the ſociety of common oppreſſions, 
we leave for others to decide. But it {ſeems to 
us, that to dilate on the vaſt domains, the ex- 
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tenſive and lordly influence, the enlarged facul- 


ties, and the active penetrating genius of the 
Roman Catholic gentry (however it may be in- 
tended) would be a mockery; and a cruel ſarcaſm 

on broken fortunes, and minds debilitated by a 
ſeries of hereditary degradation. So much on 
the ſubject of property. 


We have done with the reflections caſt on our 


circumſtances and condition in life. We now 
proceed to ſhew, that the principles and con- 
duct imputed to us, are equally deſtitute of 
foundation. It is ſaid that we are turbulent and 


ſedirious, that we have formed regular plans for 


the intimidation of Parliament, and that, inſtead 
of making application for favours, we aſſert 
claims of right, - of ſpeculative right unknown 
to the conſtitution and ſubverſive of ſociety. 
"Theſe are the charges; we are not afraid to re- 
peat them. Whether we intimidate, or are our- 
{elves the object of intimidation, is for thoſe to 
pronounce who hear the imputations with which 
we are covered, and the vengeance which 1s 


denounced againſt us. What have we done, or 


what are we able to do, which makes it neceſſary 
for the newſpapers and pamphlets of the day, to 
threaten us with the unfolded terrors of Iriſh, and 
evenof Britiſh power? This we conceive is ſome- 
thing like intimidation. But why is it, that while 
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on one ſide we are reprobated as vile, and as of 
no account in the ſcale of public judgment; on 
the other, we are treated as enemies of the moſt 
dreadful importance? Such are the inconſiſten- 
cies into which our enemies are hurried. It is 


the perturbation of the paſſions. 


But to conſider the charge more particularly, 
the firſt queſtion to be aſked, when we hear of 
this formidable confederacy againſt the conſti- 
tution in Church and State—1s, Who are the 
principals? who the accomplices ? We ſhall af- 
terwards conſider the criminal fact, and the 
means of execution. As we can derive no ſort 
of indication from any direct fact, we collect 
from many collateral circumſtances, that the par- 
ties alluded to are this General Committee, as 
principals; and as acceſſories, thoſe who think, 
and in various reſolutions have expreſſed, that 
Lord Kenmarc's addreſs was ſurreptitious, inſi- 
dious and ſervile. We will trouble the public 
with a few words as to the quality and character 
of theſe two deſori ptions of perſous. 


As to the ComMirTrEE we are to obſerve, that 
if it is an improper, it is at leaſt no recent inſti- 
tution. It was formed about twenty years ago, 
under the immediate eye and tacit ſanction of 
government. From that time forward, all the 
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parliamentary and general buſineſs of the Roman 
| Catholics has been tranſacted through that 
channel by every miniſter, and every public 
man, to this very day. If we had been willing to 
palter with our truſt, it might {till have been, and 
will again be ſo, as often as any knowledge of the 
circumſtances of a people is conſidered as a neceſſary 
preliminary to their relief. We will venture to ſay 
that it is a uſeful inſtitution ; and until we are 

no longer ſeparated from the general maſs of the 
people, until we are included in one general 
protecting ſyſtem, it is an inſtitution ſubſidiary 
to the ends of good government, and neceſſary 
not only to the well-being, to the moral eco- 
nomy, but to the whole internal ordonnance of 
this great and neglected portion of the entire 
community. Be it however remembered, that 
this General Committee arrogates to itſelf no 
corporate capacity whatever. But we contend __ 
that all men who are ſeparate in their abodes, 
having a common concern, can only tranſact ie 
by deputing, and by convening, whatever may 
be the appellation of their aſſemblages. There 
have been committees of merchants, and com- 
mittees of traders, of tobacconiſts, of ſugar- 
bakers, of fuſtian- weavers, of leather-dreſſers, 
and of all forts of men of all deſcriptions, who 
ever have had a public and parliamentary con- 
cern, both in England and in Ireland ; com- 
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mittees of Proteſtants as there is a committee 


of Catholics bodies not recognized by the 
ſevere dignity of legiſlation but acted with by 
individual members for the indiſpenſable con- 
venience of buſineſs. Such is our General Com- 
mittee. 5 


With regard to thoſe, who in other parts have 
approved of their Committee (and are conſi- 
dered as a ſort of acceſſory to its delinquency), 
their conduct we can ſay with confidence is 


liable to no objection. It is ſhortly this The 


Roman Catholics at large had inſtructed us to 
make application to parliament for relief. While 
we were conſcientiouſly diſcharging this ſacred 
cruſt, in the moſt aſſiduous, but at the ſame 
time (as we conceived) in the moft fate, and 
in the leaſt exceptionable manner, a ſcheme was 
formed (with what degree of honour we leave 
for the preſent to the hearts of its authors) to 
involve the defeat of our cauſe in the ruin of 
our reputatioa and character, It was induſtri- 
ouſly circulated, that we were a ſet of low and 
turbulent citizens—not charged with the inter- 
eſts, nor impreſſed with the ſentiments of the 
Roman Catholics—a rabble of ſhop keepers, 
convened to propagate confuſion, To give coun- 
tenance to this idea, an addreſs was procured 
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from ſeveral gentlemen (with Lord Kenmare 
at their head), whoſe property was to be conſtrued 
into preſumptive repreſentation of the whole Roman 
Catholic body. Similar addreſſes, and with a 
ſimilar view, were ſolicited in every part of the 
kingdom—not profeſſing indeed to ſpeak the 
voice, but calculated obliquely to convey this de- 
luſive idea to the public, and to the throne. What 
it was free for one man to aſſert, it was open 
to another to deny, If it was proper to miſtate 
a notorious and important public fact, it was 
allowable to ſtate it truly. Nor was it ſurpriſ- 
ing that the Roman Catholics ſhould come for- 
ward, as it were with one conſent, to diſclaim 
an unwarranted aſſumption of their name in the 
equivocal phraſeology—under the falſe dif- 
guiſe of an addreſs to the crown, and to avow an 
authoriſed uſe of it by this Committee. If it was 
illegal for Roman Catholics to form meetings, 
and to come to reſolutions on public affairs, the 
firſt meetings and the firſt reſolutions were made 
not by us, nor by our ſupporters, but by thoſe 
whole approved loyalty is neceſſary, it ſeems, 
to redeem our ſedition. We only imitated an 
example ſet us by the addreſſers themſelves, and 
too much encouraged not to be ſomewhat ſanc- 
tioned by authority. So much for the perſons 
concerned ; now as to our deeds. UW. 
N , When 
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When the ears of thoſe who live at a diſtance 
from the capital, are wounded with dreadful tid- 
ings of turbulence and ſedition, they will natu- | 
rally enquire, What riots, what tumults, what 
commotions have broken the daily occupations, 
or diſturbed the nocturnal repoſe of this metro- 
palis ? There has not been the ſmalleſt ſymptom 
of the kind. Is it then ſome plot, ſome ſecret 
conſpiracy, ſome dark machination, providen- 
cially brought to light, againſt the life of the ſo- 
vercign, or the being of the ſtate? None, none 
of theſe. What then 1s this foul offence which 
has fpread ſuch a wide and terrible alarm? It 
has been reported—as yet it is little more than a 
report—that the General Committee intend to 
ſolicit a right—a gif, right of ſuffrage— 
in one, and that the /malle/? part of the repreſen- 
tation—the county elections. This is the enor- 
mous fact which “ roars ſo loud and thunders 


in the index ;”—the very thought of which has 


ſhaken the public mind with terror and affright. 
If this deſire, as yet rather imagined than ex- 
preſſed, does not quite conſtitute the crime of 
ſedition, the next queſtion is, What are the con- 
comitant acts, the dreadful accompaniment of 
criminal circumſtance, which has converted a 

| - e mere 


( 313 
mere ſuggeſtion, and ſuch a ſuggeſtion, into a 
crime of ſtate. The Roman Catholics at large 
will be ſurpriſed to hear that theſe heavy impu- 
tations are charged upon no act of ours, real or 
pretended ; but that the acts of ſedition, 
charged to our account, are neither more nor leſs 
than the public reſolutions, which they them- 
ſelves have voted, to avow our proceedings and 
to exculpate both themſelves and us (the great 

body of the Roman Catholics) from ſedition and 

turbulence. Behold then the ſituation in which 
we ſtand. We are accuſed of turbulent intentions, 
and of unwarrantably aſſuming to ſpeak the ſenti- 
ments of the Catholics. Are the Roman Catho- 
lics filent? Then we are condemned, of courſe. 
Do they come forward to avow us? Then their 
convening to give a public teftimony to the 
truth becomes a proof of turbulence in them and 
in us, Thus are we circumvented, and ſuch the 
| traps with which our ſteps are waylaid. We 
are falſely accuſed by ſome, and treacherouſly 
| betrayed by others, not becauſe we are guilty, 
but in hopes that the unſuſpicious warmth of in- 
nocence aſperſed ſhould betray us into ſome- 


thing, which a watchful malice. may convert 
into a crime. 


on the ſubject of ſedition and turbulence wa 
D deſire 
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deſire our enemies (for enemies it ſeems we have) 


to come to the proof. We are at iſſue with them. 


We have done nothing, we, nor the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, which has not been in the 


face of day. Let our proceedings, let our reſolutions 
be examined, and let it be ſeen whether they 


contain one expreſſion, or breathe one ſentiment 
which loyalty does not warrant, and which does 
not flow from the warmeſt patriotiſm, regulated 
by the moſt ſcrupulous obſervance of the law. 
Do they diſparage any one name of magiſtracy, 
or militate with any one principle of authority ? 
As theſe reſolutions have come at once from 


every quarter of the kingdom, and bear in their 


expreſſions the evident marks of | peculiar and 
unprompted ſentiments, it is clear that if any 
principle of ſedition had lurked among the Ca- 
tholics, in any corner of Ireland, they muſt have 


ſhewn themſelves in this ſudden and unprepared 


efiuſion. The very facts adduced to brand us 
with faction, afford the fulleſt and moſt bril- 


| Hant evidence of our cordial and obedient loy- 


alty! We will venture to aſſert that no meet- 
ings have ever been held, on any ſubject of ge- 
neral concern (and ſuch meetings are frequent, 
and perfectly legal), conſiſting of more reputable 


perſons, or conducted with greater decency, c or- 
1380 and propriety. 
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Notwithſtanding this unexceptionable de- 
| meanor in the great body of the Roman Catho- 
lics, whoſe voice we ſpeak; and although we aſe no 
more than to be admitted to ftand on the threſhold of 
the conſtitution, we are charged with a deſign to 
ſubvert the State, and to intimidate Parliament. 
The expreſſion uſed againſt us is vague and po- 
pular; which, however, indicates a ſpecies of 
offence, well known to the laws, and of the 
higheſt magnitude: an expreſſion, which con- 
tains juſt enough of legal certainty to leave a 
brand of criminality; and is juſt ſufficiently un- 
defined, to evade the teſt of judicial inquiry. 
There is an offence in the law, which conſiſts 
(as we are informed) in conſtraining by force 
the free will of the legiſlature or any branch of it. 
It is committed by the application of imminent 
danger to the perſons of the members, in their 
aggregate capacity—an actual not a conſtructive 
force—a preſent and probable, not a remote and con- 
tingent danger. We are not lawyers, but we 
are ſure that this is ſenſe, and is, therefore, pro- 
bably law. If we have committed this crime, 
why are we not convicted ? If we have not com- 
mitted it, why are we, by indirect implication, . 
loaded with an inſidious and undefined ſuſpi- 
cion of it? We neither have, nor could have 
had any inducement to incur this great and pe- 
rilous guilt, and therefore we ought not to be 
ſuſpected. If our proceedings were ambiguous 


9 (which 
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(Which they are not), the moderation of our de- 
mands is ſufficient to exculpate our mode of 
gemanding. We aſk only the /nalleſt poſſible 
parteipation 11 in the conſtitution. And who would 
Kalle himſelf to the utmoſt penalties of the 


lawgand yet! not graſp at all that was to be had? 
She A We do i it. for a part, of @ pert, of an octe- 
nia franchiſe? ? But it is anſwered, © The minute 
gcple of acquiſition you now ſeek, by a ſeries 


ot. argumentative deduction and in the maturity 


af time, will grow into an important magnitude.“ 


To which we reply, that no man, and that no 


ſet of men, ever committed crimes, great or 


mall, in order to lay the foundation of a diſtant 


and precarious profit. The gains of guilt muſt 


be great and ſudden, like the paſſions which 
ſtimulate, and the temptations which allure. 
We have no dangers to incur; we have no am- 
bition to gratify. The loyal integrity of the Ro- 


man Catholics of Ireland ſhall be fortified on 
every fide. The objects of their purſuit are 


ſuch as ſecure their means of attainment from a 
ſhadow of ſuſpicion; and their means of at- 
tainment ſhall be ſuch as would add luſtre to the 
brighteſt, and clear away the ambiguity even of 
2 doubtful purpoſe. 


We confeſs, that we are at a loſs to divine 
on what facts this alarm and outcry of intimida- 


tion 


2 

tion can be founded. We have done nothing. 
No Roman Catholic has done, or propoſes to do 
any thing, but to make an expoſition of his true 
ſituation to the humanity, to the juſtice, to the 
judgment of our fellow-ſubje&s, of our ſove- 
reign and his parliament. Is this intimidation ? 
ls it ſedition or commotion, direct or indirect? 
On what principle is it pretended ? Muſt we 
lock up our forrows in our hearts; and are we 
alone denied the free unreſtrained indulgence 

of complaint—the conſolation of wretchedneſs, 
and the privilege of ſlavery itſelf ? Are we not 
to argue, are we not even to ſtate our caſe ? 
Are our grievances of a kind, or is our relation 


do the laws of our country ſuch, that to dilate 


on their tendency and operation would har- 
row up the ſoul of man, and ſet in action all the 
ſecret ſprings and ſeeds of inſurrection? And 
is the lot of our people ſo bad, is their compa- 
rative condition ſo wholly deſolate, that to di- 
rect their attention to the enjoyments of their 
countrymen and fellow-ſubje&s, and to ſuggeſt 
the poſſeſſion of ſimilar advantages, is to kindle 
in their breaſts the fire of an unextinguiſhable 
ambition? Alas we are afraid it is almoſt too 

true. We do, indeed, labour under legal inca- 


pacities, infinite in number, and boundleſs in 


extent. They wring us in a thouſand places, 
and in a thouſand ſhapes. This maſs of un- 
wieldy and ſevere excluſion is ſupported by pre- 

| 5 judices, 
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| | | Judices, rooted in antiquity, hereditary and tranſ- 
| miſſive, engrained by education, and confirmed 
1 by habit. What are we to do? We know that 
| God has given lamentation to woe, ſolicitation 


to deſire, importunity to want, images of dif- 
treſs to affect the feelings, and argument to con- 
quer prejudice. Theſe are the inſtincts of na- 
ture, the armory of our hearts, to defend and to 
relieve us from oppreſſion. And ſhall we not 
uſe them? If this is ſedition, if it is ſedition to 
addreſs ourſelves to the ſenſibility, to the juſtice, 
to the patriotiſm, to the honour, to the gratitude, 
to the intereſts of our countrymen; if it is ſe- 
dition to indicate the points in which we are 
more peculiarly galled by the preſſure of un- 
equal laws; to ſhew that our excommunication 
from the liberties of our country taints the 
fource and impairs the eſſence of thoſe very li- 
berties ; if to demonſtrate that reſtrictions upon 
the free uſe of the property which induſtry has 
4 acquired, and the talents which God has given ; | 
| to prove that the long catalogue of our diſabi- 
lities and incapacities are ſo many clogs, bars, 
j and remoras to the courſe of national proſperity; 
g and, if it is a crime againſt the State, to make 
i appear, that the disftanchiſement of THREE 
IL LION of the people is a void and hollow 
chaſm, which has yawned for a hundred 
years, and yet yawns at the foot of the throne, 
and under the foundation of the eſtabliſned 
| church; 
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church; if to ſuggeſt the natural, evident, 
happy, effectual, ſafe and univerſal remedy 
for all thoſe evils, be to intimidate parliament, 
we are guilty of the charge. What is worſe, we 
do not know how we ſhall be able to avoid it 
in future. It is not in our power not to know, 
that we are eſtranged, as it were, and dead tothe 
conſtitution. It is impoſſible for us not to defire 
(if not a total emancipation), at leaſt, that a 
growing principle may be eſtabliſhed, by which 
we may once more be gathered into the boſom, 
and transfuſed into the circulation of the State. 
Whatever entreaty, whatever reaſon, whatever 
argument can do to effect it, we are bound at 
leaſt to attempt ; we are bound to ourſelves, 
and to our country, to uſe and to exhauſt what- 
ever reſources are to be found in the funda» 
mental laws of the land, in the rules of eternal 
Juſtice, and in the more liberal, but equally 
certain ſphere of national policy. And where 
does that growing principle reſide? In the 
eleftive franchiſe (that eſſence of a free con- 
ſtitution), and in that alone. Any even the mi- 
nuteſt portion of that vivifying principle, that 
root of freedom, and ſource of public ſecu- 
rity, and of perſonal conſequence, bind- _ 
ing us to our fellom ſubjects by mutual intereſt 
and mutual affection, interweaving us in all the 
concernments of ſocial life, in time muſt, and 
alone can, wear out all diſtinctions, level all ine- 


— 
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qualities, and uniting the whole people in one 
bond of common profperity and reciprocal ohli- 
gation, cement the fabric both of THE STATE 
and of THE CHuRcn. For why ſhould we wiſh 
to injure, or why ſhould we not defend a Church, 
the ſtrength and ornament of that State from 
which it no longer excludes us? 


It has been contended that in the purſuit of 
this juſt, rational, loyal, and conſtitutional ob- 
ject of our virtuous ambition, inſtead of rely- 
ing on ſolicitation, we aſſert a claim of right. We 
ſuppoſe that what is uſed as an objection is 
meant as a reproach, and we ſhall anſwer it 
as ſuch, though it might better ſerve as a juſti- 
fication. The inſtitution of a claim of right (the 
ſymbol of peace and order—the earlieſt ema- 
nation, and laſt reſult of the ſocial union) feems 
to us not very well to accord with, but rather 
totally to wipe away the charge of ſedition and 
turbulence. But if it were true (which it is 
not) that we had demanded admiſſion into the 
conſtitution as our rigbt, we cannot help re- 
marking, that it would have been only a reaſon 
for a more exact and ſcrupulous attention to that 
our requifition. For in matters of mere grace 
and voluntary donation, which may be given 
or withheld at pleaſure, it is optional to hear, or 
not to hear, the application. But when a claim 
_— N 
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of right is made, the firſt law of ſociety, the 
rule of immutable juſtice, requires that it ſhould 
be patiently heard, duly conſidered, and, if it 


is juſt, that it ſhould be ſolemnly adjudicated. If 


the name of right, that high principle coeval 
with the origin of things, which actuates and 
guides the whole moral creation, has been per- 
verted to evil (as what name ſo ſacred has not 
been perverted?) the ſanctity of its character re- 
mains, and (as in all things) no argument from 
the abuſe is to be drawn againſt the uſe. We 
beg leave to obſerve, that there 1s nothing in It- 
ſelf inſolent or offenſive in a claim of right. We 
have rights even as againſt the author. of our 
exiſtence; we have rights as againſt our parents, 
as againſt our fellow-ſubjects, as againſt our 
king—as ſubſidiary to his juſtice, not as in dero- 
gation to his power. Rights are alſo of many 
ſorts, defined and undefined ; perfect and im- 


perfect. For determining the rights we have 


againſt each other are conſtructed the common 
forms of judicial tribunals. For thoſe rights 


which affect our demands on the perſonal capa- 


city of the king, we have the Monſtrans de Droit, 
and the Petitio Refi et Juſtitiæ. For thoſe 
which, yet unaſcertained and imperfect, are 
either contained in the original compact of the ſtate, 
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or ariſe out of the new and ever varying combinations 
of ſociety - thoſe which touch the king, as father 
of his whole people, and connecting particular with 

public good (if we have any conſtitutional 
right, we conceive ours to be of this ſpecies) ; 
for the adjudication of thoſe rights we have the 
high court of Parliament. Our emancipation, 
total or gradual, like all things which depend 
upon the juſtice of legiſlative diſcretion, is of a 
mixed nature. If it was wholly a matter of 
right, we ſhould have no occafion to apply for 
it. If we had no ſort of right, no fair claim, 
no juſt pretenſions to the privileges of this FREE 
CONSTITUTION, we ſhould ſeek them in vain. 
Nor would the aſſertion of them as a right 
any way detract from the plenitude of legiſla- 
tive autharity. For out of every relation ariſes 
a duty, and from every duty a right. And it 
is permitted to us to ſay that that very reſpe& 
and devotion, by which we depend on the pro- 
tection of Parliament, entitles us to the bene- 
ficent exerciſe of its functions. We may alſo 
add that if the ampler ſecurity of our lives, of 
our liberties and of our properties, the public 
proſperity, and the intereſt of the crown, re- 
quire our admiſſion into the conſtitution, we 

are 
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are very confident that the juſtice of Parliament 
will not preclude its beneficence from granting 
our requeſt, even though we ſhould be fo un- 
fortunate as to miſconceive it to be our right; 
It is not eaſy to maintain that one man has no 
right to that which other men are under a moral 
obligation to perfortti, 8 


We do not abandon the ground of right, 


1 becauſe we think it a part out caſe; and we will 


prove it to be ſo. But, at the ſame time, by the 
fulleſt tribute of our gratitude we will ſhew, 
that we receive every conceſſion as flowing 
from the free unconſtrained benignity of Parlia- 
ment and of our Sovereign. We conſider 
ourſelves as ſtanding at once in the judgment 
and in the mercy of Parliament; and as we ſhall 
omit no lawful means of obtaining a favourable 
ſentence, we ſhall with reſignation ſubmit to that 
which is adverſe. That great tribunal of ge- 
neral legiſlation will judge upon the merits of 
our caſe, and treat with a deſerved contempt, 
as captious and futile, all objections which go, 
not to the ſubſtance, but to the mode and manner 
of our application. It will pardon our errors 
and conſider our wants. When it knows our 
deſires, it will freely give what is proper for us 
to obtain, neither more nor leſs. 
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It has alſo been objected to us (in order to 
fill up the meaſure of opinions), that we not only 


aſſert claims of right, but claims of ab/tra# and 
Jpeewative right, This is a charge, which, 


though falle, it is impoſſible for us to deny. 
With regard to us every ſort of privilege is 
| merely theoretical; an object of pure ſpecula- 
[ tion. On thoſe which are properly ſuch we 
mean to paſs no opinion. But we deſire to 
have it obſerved, that if the human mind can 
conceive a diſtinction between practical and 
ſpeculative rights, the privileges of the BRIT18R 
| ConsT1TUT1ON are PRACTICAL and mot ſpecu- 
| | lative. If we claim any rights, it is thoſe we 
claim. Whether to pretend to a ſpeculative - 
right be a crime of the higheſt magnitude, we 
leave others to determine. Thoſe who charge 
us with it, and place it as the laſt ſtep 1 in the 
climax of aggravation, perhaps imagine it to 
be ſo: they certainly fail in the proof of the 
fact: but though they cannot convict ws, they 
confute themſelves. The objection to our claims, 
as ſpeculative, admits that it would be proper 
for us to aſſert the rights ESTABLISHED BY LAW 
and RECOGNIZED. BY THE CONSTITUTION, — 
Even the malignity of adverſe ſophiſtry juſtifies 
us in claiming as @ right that elective francinſe 


which we folicit ; as a grace. 
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Having now, we truſt, ſufficiently refuted | 
the calumnies, and anſwered the objections that 
are made againſt us, we ſhall ſhortly advert to 
their general tendency and effect. It is un- 
fortunately, and but too evidently, to alarm the 
minds of our Proteſtant fellow - ſubjects; to draw 
ſtill ſtronger the line of ſeparation, and to re- 
vive thoſe religious animoſities which have kept 
us aſunder. It is our duty to guard ourſelves, 
and to put others on their guard, againſt all ſuch 
deſigns. We moſt earneſtly entreat, and ſo- 
lemnly adjure our Proteſtant brethren, of every 
deſcription, to recollect the evils of religious 
diſcord ; the effects of which we feel after a 
hundred years, when the acrimony of the diſ- 
pute, and even the ſubject of it, is almoſt for- 
gotten. It has preyed long enough on the vi- 
tals of our country. Why ſhould our fellow. ſub- 
Jets view us with ſcornful and ſuſpicious eyes? 
We deſire them to appeal to the real ſen- 
timents of their own hearts, for our true diſ- 
poſitions and principles. If they have ſeen us 
in private life, honeſt, laborious, peaceable; 
faithful to our engagements, and juſt in our 
dealings: if they have acted with us upon that 
aſſurance, why do they ſuppoſe, when we defire 
to enter into a larger communication of the 
ſocial benefits, that we are actuated by evil 
5 fs | motives ? 
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motives ? If we have been found true in the rou- 
tine of ordinary truſts, why ſhould it be ſuppoſed 
that we ſhall prove falſe in that one ſuperior. co- 
venant by which we all are bound tothe ſtate, and 
under which all the duties and all the engage- 
ments of life are comprehended ? What they 
have known us to be, ſuch ſtill we are. We are 
not conſpirators againſt the Church or State. We 
do not grudge to Proteſtants the advantages of 
conſtitutional rights. We defire to partake in 
them as benefits, in which the acquiſition. of one 
man is not the detriment of another—free and 
common benefits. The conſtitution is large 
enough for us all. And let it be remembered 
that we aſk the poſſeſſion of nothing, and only a 
bare capacity to acquire ; and that not extend- 
ing to all things, but limited even in thoſe to 
which it does extend. 


As to the arguments by which the foreſight 
of ſuſpicion prognoſticates our gradual encroach- 
ment firſt, and then our final uſurpation; as to 
the infringement which our emancipation would 
make upon the Proteſtant intereſt and aſcendancy ; 
as to the ſuggeſted danger of the Church or of the 
State, and as to the inſecurity of titles, and the re- 
ſumption of forfeited lands by a repeal of the Af of 
Settiement—to all theſe chimerical apprehenſions, 

we 
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we pledge ourſelves to our Proteſtant fellow. 
ſubjects, and to the public in general, that 4 
clear, full, and ſatisfactory anſwer ſhall be given, 
As we confine ourſelves, at preſent, to the 
refutation of calumnies, we ſhall only obſerve, 
with regard to the idea of our future encroach- 
ment, and probable uſurpation, that if the com- 
mon frailties of human nature are expected 
to run in our caſe to more than ordinary lengths, 
it is open to legiſlative prudence to put an ab- 
ſolute and final limit to our poſſible acquiſi- 
tions. The laws in being againſt us are 
founded on that very principle; viz. that ſe- 
curities are to be found in reſtrictiun. We only 
contend, that thoſe at prefent exiſting confine 
us within much more narrow bounds than is 
neceſſary for their object, and ſuch as defeat 
the end. —We have examples of other ſtates 
and kingdoms, in which eſtabliſhed religions 
are preſerved amidft great and numerous di- 
verſities of ſects ; and yet where all things 
are open to all men, with ſome very few, but 
thoſe perhaps neceſſary, exceptions. - With re- 
gard to us, unfortunately the exception is con- 
verted into the rule. We have thought it pro- 
per here to allude to the practice of other coun- 
tries, to ſhew that we are ourſelves willing to 
point out ſecurities againſt our own eventual 


ambition, 
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| ambition, which may be more effeQual, becauſe 
more judicious than our preſent incapacities, 
and which will neither trench upon private free- 
dom, nor impair public ſtrength. But if we know 
(and ſurely we do know) ourſelves, the preſent 
diſpoſition of our habit is not to breed ambi- 
tion. Emancipation is our only, our ultimate, 
our diſtant ſcope. We ſtand in need of nutri- 
ment to our exhauſted ſtrength, not correctives 
to an overweening defire of ſway. Theſe things 
we now but juſt touch upon. We have much 

| to ſay to our Proteſtant brethren, and we truſt 

, we ſhall find a ſuitable audience. At preſent, 
time does not permit. To their candour, juſ- 
'rice, liberality, and brotherly affection we refer 
ourſelves, for the favourable interpretation of all 
our diſcourſes and of all our actions. 


Printed by order of the General Committee, 


RICHARD M<CORMICK, Szc, | 


OATH 
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OF TIR 


ROMAN CATHOLICS of IRELAND. 


« 1 f. B. do take Almighty God and his 

ce only Son Jeſus Chriſt my Redeemer to wit- 
ce neſs, That I will be faithful and bear true al- 

cc legiance to our moſt gracious ſovereign Lord 
_ « King George the Third, and him will defend 
ce to the utmoſt of my power againſt all conſpi- 
© racies and attempts whatever, that ſhall be 
cc made againſt his perſon, crown, and dignity ; 
« and J will do my utmoſt endeavour to diſ- 

« cloſe and make known to his Majeſty, and 
* his heirs, all treaſons and traiterous conſpira- 
„ cies, which may be formed againſt him or 
ce them; and I do faithfully promiſe to main- 
< tain, ſupport and defend, to the utmoſt of 
e my power, the ſucceſſion of the crown in his 

% Majeſty's family againſt any perſon or per- 
„ ſons whatſoever; hereby utterly renouncing 
cc and abjuring any obedience or allegiance unto 
<« the perſon taking upon himſelf the ſtyle and 
e title of prince of Wales in the lifetime of his 
« father, and who fince his death is faid to 
c have aſſumed the ſtyle and title of king of 
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« Great Britain and Ireland by the name of 
Charles the Third, and to any other perſon 
6 claiming or pretending a right to the crown 
&« of theſe realms; and I do ſwear, that I po 
% REJECT AND DE TEST AS UNCHRISTIAN AND 
© IMPIOUS TO BELIEVE, that it is lawful to 
murder or deſtroy any perſon or perſons whatſoever 
© for or under pretence of their being heretics ; and 
* alſo that UNCHRISTIAN AND IMPIOUS PRIN- 
* CIPLE, THAT NO FAITH IS TO BE KEPT WITH 
« HERETICS : I further declare, that it is 20 
article of my faith, and that I do RENOUNCE, 
© REJECT, AND ABJURE Ie opinion, that princes 
& excommunicated by the Pope and council, or by any 
& authority of the ſee of Rome, or by any authority 
ce whatſoever, may be depoſed or murdered by 
ce their ſubjects, or by any perſon whatſoever ; 
e and I do promiſe, that I will not hold, 
© maintain, or abet, any ſuch opinion, or any 
e other opinion, contrary to what is expreſſed 
ein this declaration; and I do declare, that J 
& do not believe that the Pope of Rome, or 
te any other foreign prince, prelate, ſtate, or 
« potentate hath or ought to have any temporal 
© or civil juriſdiction, power, ſuperiority, or 
e pre-eminence, directly or indirectly, within 
ce this realm; and I do ſolemnly in the pre- 
wh ſence of God, and of his only Son Jeſus. 
| 6 Chr, 
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ec Chriſt, my Redeemer, profeſs, teſtify, and 
« declare, that I do make this declaration, and 
dc every part thereof, in the plain and ordinary 
< ſenſe of the words of this oath, without any 
« eyaſion, equivocation, or mental reſeryation 
ec whatever, and without any diſpenſation al- 
« ready granted by the Pope, or any authority 
c of the ſee of Rome, or any perſon whatever; 
cc and without thinking that I am or can be ac- 
cc quitted before God or man, or abſolved of 
ce this declaration, or any part thereof, although 
ec the Pope, or any other perſon or perſons, or 
cc authority whatſoever ſhall diſpenſe with or 
c annul the ſame, or declare that it was null 
e and void from the beginning. | 


« So help me God.” 


2 QUERIES 


18 


QUERIES TO FOREIGN UNIVERSITIES, 
WITH THEIR ANSWERS. : 
| When the cenie of the Engliſh Catho- 
lics (for they had a Committee with whom the 
Engliſh Miniſters of the Crown did not diſdain to 
communicate) waited on Mr. Pitt, he requeſted 
to be furniſhed with authentic evidence of the 
opinions of the Catholic Clergy, and the Catho- 
lic Univerſities abroad, © With reſpe& to the 
exiſtence and extent of the Pope's diſpenſing 
power.” Three queſtions were: accordingly 
framed and ſent to the Univerſities of Paris, 
Louvain, Alcala, Doway, Salamanca, and Val- 
ladolid, for their opinions. 


The queries and anſwers are as follows: 
THE r RIES, 


1. Has the Pope, or Cardinals, or any body of 
men, or any individual of the Church of Rome, 
any civil authority, power, juriſdiction, or pre- 
_ eminence whatſoever, within the realm of Eng- 


land * þ 


2. Can the Pope, or Cardinals, or any body 
of men, or any individual of the Church of 
. Nome, 


FF. 
Rome, abſolve or diſpenſe with his Majeſty's 
ſubjects from their oath of _— upon any 


Sooner whatſoever ? 


3. Is there any principle in the tenets of the 
Catholic Faith, by which Catholics are juſtified 
in not keeping faith with Heretics, or other 


85 perſons differing from them in religious opini- 


ons, in any tranſaction, either of a public or a 
Private nature ? 


—5i—SFofc— 


Aiftrat from the Anſwer of the Sacred Faculty of 
Divinity of Paris to the above Queries. 


AFTER an introduction according to the 
uſual forms of the univerſity, they anſwer the 
firſt query by declaring t— 


Neither the Pope, nor the Cardinals, nor any 
Body of men, nor any other perſon of the Church 
of Rome hath any civil authority, civil power, 
civil juriſdiction, or civil pre-eminence whatſoever 
in am kingdom; and, conſequently, none in the 
kingdom of England, by reaſon or virtue of any 
authority, power, juriſdiction, or pre- eminence 


by divine * inherent in, or granted, or 
by 
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by any other means belonging to the Pope, or the 

Church of Rome. This doctrine the Sacred 

Faculty of Divinity of Paris has always held, 

and upon every occaſion maintained, and upon 

every occaſion has rigidly proſcribed the con- 
trary doctrines from her ſchools. 


Anſwer to the ſecond query.— Neither the Pope, 
wor the Cardinals, nor any body of men, nor any 
perſon of the Church of Rome, can, by virtue of 
the keys, abſolve, or releaſe the ſubjects of the 
King of England from their oath of allegiance, 


This and the firſt query are ſo intimately 
connected, that the anſwer of the firſt immedi- 
ately and naturally applies to the jecond, &c. 


Anſwer to the third query. There is no tenet 
in the Catholic Church, by which Catholics are 
juſtified in not keeping faith with Heretics, or 
thoſe who differ from them in matters of religion. 
The tenet, that it is lawful to break faith with 
Heretics, is ſo repugnant to common honeſty 
and the opinions of Catholics, that here is 
nothing of which thoſe who have defended the Ca- 
tholic Faith againſt Proteſtants, have complained 
more heavily, than the malice and calumny of their 

A4̃aver- 
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adverſaries in imputing this tenet to them, „&c. 
c. &c. | 


Given at Paris in the General Aſſembly of 
the Sorbonne, held on Thurſday the 11th day 
before the calends of March 1789. 


. in due form. 


' UNIVERSITY os DOWAY. 
| Jau. 5, 1789. 


At a Ihen of the Faculty of Divinity ef the 
Untverfity of Doway, Cc. &c. 


TO the firſt and ſecond queries the Sacred Fa- 
culty anſwers—That no power whatſoever, in 
civil or temporal concerns, was given by the 
Almighty, either to the Pope, the Cardinals, 
or the Church herſelf, and, conſequently, that 
Kings and Sovereigns are not, in temporal con- 
cerns, ſubject, by the ordination of God, to any 
eccleſiaſtical power whatſoever; neither can 
their ſubjects, by any authority granted to the 
Pope or the Church, from above, be freed from 


their obedience, or abſolved from cheir oath & 
| allegiance, 


This 


(4) 


This is the doctrine which the doctors and 
profeſſors of divinity hold and teach in our 
ſchools, and this all the candidates for degrees 
in divinity maintain in their 1 theſes, &c. 
&c. &c. | 


To the third queſtion the Sacred Faculty an- 
ſwers—That there is no principle of the Ca- 
tholic Faith, by which Catholics are juſtified in 
not keeping faith with Heretics, who differ 
from them in religious opinion. On the con- 
trary, it is the unanimous doctrine of Catholics, 
that the reſpect due to the name of God ſo 
called to witneſs, requires that the oath be in- 
violably kept, to whomſoever it is pledged, 
whether Catholic, Heretic, or Infidel, &c. &c. 

Signed and ſealed in due form. 


r 


UNIVERSITY or LOUVAIN. 


THE Faculty of Divinity at Louvain, having 
been requeſted to give her opinion upon the 
queſtions above ſtated, does it with readi- 
neſs - hut ſtruck with aſtoniſhment that ſuch queſ- 
tions ſhould, at the end of this eighteenth century, 
be — to any learned _ by inhabitants of 

a king- 


4 ) 


a kingdom that glories in the talents and diſcern- 
ment of its natives. The Faculty being aſ- 
ſembled for the above purpoſe, it is agreed 
with the unanimous affent of all voices to an- 


ſwer the firſt and ſecond queries abſolutely 1 in 
the negative. 


* bi Faculty does not think it incumbent 
upon her in this place to enter upon the proofs 
of her opinion, or to ſhew how it is ſupported by 
paſſages in the Holy Scriptures, or the writings 
of antiquity. That has already been done by 
Boſfuet, De Marca, the two Barclays, Goldaſtus, 
the Pithæuſes, Argentre Widrington, and his 
Majeſty King James the Firſt in his Diſſertation 
againſt Bellarmine and Du Fre. and by many 
. others, &c. &c. &c. 


The F aculty then proceeds to declare that 
the ſovereign power of the ſtate is in no wiſe 
(not even indirectly as it is termed) ſubject to, 
or dependant upon, any other power; though 
it be a ſpiritual power, or even though it be 
inſtituted for eternal ſalvation, &c. &c. 


G That 
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That no man nor any aſſembiy of men however 
eminent in dignity and power, not even the 
whole body of the Catholic Church, though aſ- 
ſembled in general council, can upon any 
ground or pretence whatſoever weaken the 
bond of union between the ſovereign and the 
people; till leſs can they abſolve or free the 
ſubjects from their Oath of Allegiance, 5 


Proceeding to the third queſtion, the ſaid 
Faculty of Divinity (in perfect wonder that 
ſuch a queſtion ſhould be propoſed to her) moſt 
poſitively and unequivocally anſwers, That there 
is not, and there never has been, among the 
Catholics, or in the doctrines of the Church of 
Rome, any law or principle which makes it 
lawful for Catholics to break their faith with 
Heretics, or others of a different perſuaſion 
from themſelves in matters of religion, either 
in public or private concerns. 


The Faculty declares the doctrine of the 
Catholics to be, that the Divine and Natural 
Law, which makes it a duty to keep faith and 
promiſes, is the ſame; and 1s neither ſhaken 
nor diminiſhed, if thoſe with whom the engage- 

| - ment 


5 
ment is made hold erroneous opinions in mat- 
ters of religion, &c. &c. 


Signed in due form on the 18th of 
November, 1788. 


UNIVERSITY or ALCALA. 


I O the firſt queſtion it is anſwered That 
none of the perſons mentioned in the propoſed 


queſtion, either individually, or collectively in 


council aſſembled, have any right in civil mat- 
ters ; but that all civil power, juriſdiction and 
pre- eminence are derived from inheritance, 
election, the conſent of the people, and other 
ſuch titles of that nature. | 


To the ſecond it is anſwered, in like man- 


ner That none of the perſons above mentioned 


have a power to abſolve the ſubjects of his Bri- 
tannic Majelty from their Oaths of Allegiance. 


Io the third queſtion it is anſwered That 
the doctrine which would exempt Catholics 
from the obligation of keeping faith with Here- 
tics, or with any other perſons who diſſent from 
them in matters of religion, inſtead of being 
| G an 
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1 an article of Catholic Faith, is entirely repug- 


nant to its tenets. 


Signed in the uſual form, 
March 17th, 1789. 


UNIVERSITY or SALAMANCA. 


TO the firſt queſtion it 1s anſwered That 
neither Pope, nor Cardinals, nor any aſſembly 
or individual of the Catholic Church, have, as 
ſuch, any civil authority, power, juriſdiction or 
pre · eminence in the kingdom of England. 


To the ſecond it is anſwered That neither 
Pope nor Cardinals, nor any aſſembly or indi- 
vidual of the Catholic Church, can as ſuch ab- 
ſolve the ſubjects of Great Britain from their 


Oath of Allegiance, or diſpenſe with its obli- 
Sations. 


To the third it is anſwered That it is no ar- 
ticle of Catholic Faith, with Heretics, or with 
perſons, of any other deſcription, Who diſſent 

from them in matters of religion. 


Signed in the uſual form, 
March 7th, 1789. | 
7 UNE 


6 ) 
UNIVERSITY or VALLADOLID. 


- T0 the firſt queſtion it is anſwered—That 
neither Pope, Cardinals, or even a General Council, 


have any civil authority, power, juriſdiction or 
pre- eminence, directly or indirectly, in the 


kingdom of Great Britian; or over any other 
kingdom or province in which they poſſeſs no 
temporal dominion. 


To the ſecond it is anſwered—That neither 
Pope nor Cardinals, nor even a General Coun- 
il, can abſolve the ſubjects of Great Britain 
from their Oaths of Allegiance, or diſpenſe with 
their obligation. 


, 


To the third i. is anſwered. That the obli- 
gation of keeping faith is grounded on the law 
of nature, which binds all men equally, with- 
out reſpect to their religious opinions; and 
with regard to Catholics, it is ſtill more cogent, 
as it is confirmed by the we of their 
religion. 


Signed in the uſual form, 
February 17th, 1789. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
PRINTED FOR 


J. DEBRETT, . oppoſite Burlington- 
Houſe, Piccadilly. 


VA 
Be 


* 
2” * 


OY, 
HE PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER; or The Hiſ- 
tory of the Proceedings and Debates in both Houſes of 


Parliament; containing an Account of the moſt intereſting 


Speeches and Motions, Anthentic Copies of all important 
Letters and other Papers laid before the Houſe, Authentic 


Minutes of the moſt material Evidence, Proteſts, Bills, Pe- 


titions, &c. 

* NUMBERS I. II. and III of the PRESENT SES- 
SION contain the Debates on the ApDRESS to his Ma- 
JESTY, on Major Maitland's Motion on the Indian War, &c. 
&c. alſo the net Produce of the Cuſtome, Exciſe, Stamps, 
Incidents, &c. &c. to January 5, 1492, together with Au- 
thentic Copies of all the important State Papers, preſented 
to the Houſe of Commons by Mr. Chancellor Pitt, on. the 
Ruſſian Armament, &c. &c. | | 


The PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER of Laſt Seffion; 


being the firſt of the preſent Parliament: containing, beſides the 
Pebates, the Important Report of the Select Committee on 
the Income and Expenditure of Great Britain; alſo the Sub- 
ſtance of Mr. Haſtings's Speech to the Houſe of Peers; in 3 
large Volumes, 8vo. Price 11. 11s. 6d. half bound and 
lettered. | | 


The PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER from the Ge. 


neral Election in 1780 to the Diffolution of Parliament in 
1784, in 14 Volumes, Price 51. 5s. half bound and lettered. 


The PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER from the Ge- 


neral Election in 1784 to the Diſſolution of Parliament in 


1790, in 13 Volumes, Price 61. 128. half bound and lettered. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, c. 


A LETTER from the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, M. P. 
in the Kingdom of Great Britain, to Sir Hercules Langriſhe, 
Bart, M. P. on the Subject of the Roman Catholics of Ire- 


land, and the Propriety of admitting them to the Elective 
Franchiſe, conſiſtently with the Principles of the Conſtitution, 


as eſtabliſhed at the Revolution. Price '2s. 6d. Second 
Edition. | 


An HISTORICAL SKETCH of the FRENCH RE- 


VOLUTION, to the Commencement of 1792. Price 72. 


in Boards. 


LETTERS from PARIS, written during the Summer of 


1791, illuſtrated with an elegant Engraving repreſenting the 
Capture of Louis XVI. at Varennes, Price 6s. in Boards. 


RIGHTS OF CITIZENS ; being an Inquiry into ſome 


of the Conſequences of Social Union, and an Examination of 


Mr. Paine's Principles touching Government, Price 28. 6d. 


SURVEY OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE, in its pre- 
ſent newly regulated State. Tranſlated from the Ruſſian into 
Engliſh, with Additions, by James Smirnove, Chaplain to 
the Legation of H. I. M. of all the Ruſſias at the Court of 
Great Britain. Elegantly printed in Octavo, illuſtrated 
with a correct Map of Rulla, and an Engraving ſhewing the 
Arms and the Uniforms of the different Governments of 
that Empire. | - 


THE ROAD TORUIN; a Coup, as now performed 
at the Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden. By Thomas Hol- 
croft. Price 18. 6d. | 


THE DEBATES AND FROCEEDINGS OF BOTH 
HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, from the Year 1743 to 


the Year 1774. 


„3 ſeveral fugitive Publications of the Proceedings 
of Parliament, during this long and intereſting Period, have 


been aſſiduouſly collected, and carefully collated with the 


Journals. Of the Commons, there has been only one im- 
perfect Collection publiſned, which is become very ſcarce; 
and of the Lords, there has been no Publication whatever, 
except a few detached Papers. This Work is intended to 
fill up an important Chaſm in the Parliamentary Hiſtory of 


| Great Britain. Chandler's Collection of Debates ends in the 


Year. 1743, and the Parliamentary Regiſter commences m 


the Year 1774. During this Interval, there is no Account of 


the Proceedings of Parliament that can be relied upon. 
In Seven large Volumes Octavo, price 21. gs. in Boards, 
Printed uniformly to bind with the Parliamentary Regiſter, 


— 


<>, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, &c. 


The PROCEEDINGS in PARLIAMENT, relative to 
the Origin and Progreſs of the War in India, &c. &c. &c. 
Comprehending the Debates on Mr. Hippiſley's Motions in 
the Houſe of Commons, and Lord Portcheſter's in the Houſe 


of Lords; Mr. Dundas's India Budget, &c. & c, &c. With 


an Appendix, containing the late Treaties with the Mahrat- 
tas aud the Nizam ; the Treaty with Tippoo Sultan; Extracts 


from the Reports of the Secret Committee on the Affairs of 
India; Copies of all Official Intelligence from the London 
Gazettes ; with other Papers connected with the Subject of 


the War, and Policy of the Treaties, To which are added, 


the Official Diſpatches, by the Swallow Packet, from Ear! 


Cornwallis, Elegantly printed in Octavo, Price 6s. in 
Boards. | | 


* The principal Object of the above Compilation is to 
bring under one View the Debates of the laſt Seſſion of Par- 
liament on the preſent War in India, and to ſubjoin, in an 
Appendix, ſuch Papers and Records as appear beſt adapted 


to explain our relative Sit uation with the chief Country 


Powers, from the Period of our Conteſts with Hyder Ally 
Khan. h 


The Firſt Book of the ILLAD of HOMER, verbally ren- 


dered into Engliſh Verlſe : being a Specimen of a new Tranſ- 
lation of that Poet, with Critical Annotations, Price 28. 


A TREATISE on WATERING MEADOWS ; where- 


in are ſhewn ſome of the many Advantages arifing from that 
Mode of Practice, particularly coarſe, boggy, or barren 
Lar:ds, and the Method of performing the Work, To which 
are added, Remarks on a late Publication on that Subject. 
By George Boſwell, of Piddletown, Dorſet. The ſecond Edi- 
tion, with confiderable Additions, and illuſtrated with five 
Engravings. Price 3s. . | 


_« Flooding is truly the beſt of all Improvements, when it 
can be effected; and there bught not to be a fingle Acre o 
Land neglected which is capable of it.. Kent's Hints 10 
the Landed Intereſt. e 

An ESSAY on DRAINING and IMPROVING of 
PEAT BOGS, in which their Nature and Properties are 
fully conſidered. By Mr. Nicholas Turner, of Bignor, 
Suſſex. Price 3s. ok | Ws 


